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FOREWORD 


Important developments marking the growth of nationalist conscious- 
ness and militancy in the Mexican-American, or Chicano, community 
have been the Chicano Youth Liberation Conference of Aztlan, held 
in Denver in March 1969, and the organization of an independent 
Chicano party. The youth conference adopted a program entitled 
El Plan Espiritual de Aztlan which raised the concept of Aztlan, in- 
cluding all of the southwest United States which originally belonged 
to Mexico: Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado and California. 
This symbolizes the Chicano people's struggle for self-determination 
and national liberation. 

The development of a Chicano party has gone the furthest in Texas. 
There the successes of La Raza Unida Party mark the first electoral 
victories for an independent Chicano party. 

The present pamphlet contains two speeches about these develop- 
ments by Mario Compean, chairman of the Mexican-American Youth 
Organization (MAYO), and Jose Angel Gutierrez, La Raza Unida 
Party leader, which were delivered at a San Antonio mass meeting 
called by MAYO on May 4, 1970. They are reprinted from The 
Militant of June 19, 1970, together with an introduction, expanded 
for this pamphlet, by Antonio Camejo, instructor in the Latin and 
Mexican-American Studies Department at Merritt College, Oakland, 
California, and Socialist Workers Party candidate for California State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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August 1, 1970 
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Texas Chicanos Forge Own Political Power 


The formation of La Raza Unida 
Party, an independent Chicano polit- 
ical party, has raised the Chicano 
struggle for self-determination to a 
higher level. 

On April 4, 1970, the slate of La 
Raza Unida Party swept the school 
board elections in Crystal City, Texas, 
defeating the candidates of the Demo- 
cratic Party. Although the elections 
were officially "non-partisan" the party 
affiliations were known to all. 

Jose Angel Gutierrez, 25, a founder 
and former state chairman of the Mex- 
ican-American Youth Organization 
(MAYO), headed a slate of three Chi- 
canos. Elected with Gutierrez were Ar- 
turo Gonzales, 21, a gas station atten- 
dant, and Miguel Perez, 31, operator 
of a Chicano dance hall. 

Defeated were two Democratic ven 
didos [sellouts], Luz Arcos, 61, a coun- 
ty employee, and Rafael Tovar, 54, a 
supervisor in the local Delmonte pack- 
ing plant. Also defeated was rancher 
E. W. Ritchie, Jr., 46, who in despera- 
tion began claiming he was "half Mex- 
ican." 

On April 7, 1970, La Raza Unida 
candidates again swept to victory in 
the city council elections in three cities. 
In Carrizo Springs, Company D head- 
quarters of the Texas Rangers, Ru- 
fino Cabello was elected first Chicano 
mayor in the city's history. In Co- 
tulla, Raza Unida candidate Alfredo 
Zamora was elected mayor. In both 
cities, an additional Raza Unida coun- 
cilman was elected. In Crystal City 
two Raza Unida councilmen were 
elected to the five-member city council, 
which for several years has been half 
Chicano. 


The racist anglo ruling class in Cry- 
stal City (or gringos as they are re- 
ferred to in Texas) pretty much gave 
up trying to run their own people 
for the city council there eight years 
ago. Their tactic has been to run 
vendidos, or coconuts (brown on the 
outside, white on the inside) — Chica- 
nos who think like gringos. That is 
why the city council was composed of 
four Mexican-Americans and only one 
gringo. 


How did it come about that in these 
elections young militant Chicanos were 
able to defeat the gringo and vendido 
candidates of the Democratic Party 
who were backed up by the ranchers 
and the other monied interests? 

To understand this we must look at 
the city of Cristal, as the Chicanos 
there refer to Crystal City. Cristal is 
85 percent Chicano and 15 percent 
gringo, with a small number of anglos 
friendly to La Raza Unida Party. The 
people there are primarily migrant 
laborers who must follow the harvest 
north into Colorado, North Dakota, 
Minnesota and Wisconsin each spring, 
work for miserable wages throughout 
the summer and return home in the 
fall. 

In many cases, families are forced 
to put all their possessions into hock 
to raise enough money for the trip 
to the beet fields. The small amount 
of money they bring back barely gives 
them enough to get out of hock and 
survive the winter months. 

Median family income in Zavala 
County where Cristal is located, is 


$1,754 per year. The median educa- 
‘ional level is 2.3 grades, which is low- 


er than some impoverished Latin 
American nations. All the agricultural 
land is owned by gringos, 95 percent 
of the businesses in the city are also 
owned by gringos. 

In 1962 an attempt was made to 
give the mexicano in Cristal some 
political representation. PASO (Polit- 
ical Association of Spanish-speaking 
Organizations) got some Mexican- 
American Democrats together and ran 
them for office against the gringo in- 
cumbents. In the 1963 elections they 
succeeded in throwing out the gringo 
mayor of some 38 years in Cristal, 
as well as creating the all-Chicano 
city council. They also had successes 
in other counties. 

PASO, which had not built up any 
kind of an independent mass move 
ment, became frightened by the unex- 
pected victory. It abandoned the can- 
didates, eventually losing almost all 
posts within four years. PASO today 
is the Texas version of the California 
Mexican-American Political Associa- 
tion (MAPA) — vote getters for the 
Democratic Party. 

But in 1970 something new was 
added to the picture. La Raza Unida 
Party came out of a mass movement 
which developed as a result of the 
school walkouts in Cristal. Secondly, 
unlike PASO, La Raza Unida Party 
does not view itself as simply an elec- 
toral coalition to elect candidates, but 
as a political party in the full sense 
of the word— participating in strikes, 
boycotts of gringo-owned businesses, 
and the fight for community control 
of the schools. 

In the spring of 1969, Cristal stu- 
dents raised a series of demands for 
improvement of the schools. The 
school board and the administration, 
however, succeeded in intimidating the 
students into capitulation. 

The resentments and desire for 
change were not dissipated, however, 
and remained under the surface until 
December when again the Chicano stu- 
dents rallied around demands calling 
for bilingual education, participation 
in federal programs, such as a lunch 
program, better physical plant condi- 
tions, Chicano counselors, scholar- 


ships, the right to bring whatever liter- 
ature they wanted into the schools, 
and an end to racist practices in selec- 
tion of cheer leaders. 

The result was one of the best orga- 
nized and most successful school walk- 
outs in Texas, and probably in the 
Southwest. Approximately 1,700 out 
of 2,300 studenis in grades one 
through 12 walked out, virtually clos- 
ing all the schools in the city. 

During the Christmas holidays, 
teachers came from surrounding ar- 
eas, Chicano restaurants and beer 
halls closed and turned over their fa- 
cilities for classroom space, and work- 
ers used their trucks for buses to 
transport students to a Chicano free 
dom school. 

Many of the students who at first 
were not very political quickly began 
seeing things in their true light. The 
assistant principal of the high school, 
a Chicano, was mayor of the city. 
But it wasn't until they saw his reac- 
tionary role during the strike that they 
made the connection that he was also 
a vendido Chicano. Likewise with the 
Chicano teacher who also served on 
the city council. Thus, the real basis 
for the independent campaign of La 
Raza Unida Party came out of the 
desire of the parents and students 
to throw out the existing racist 
school board and city council. 

But the involvement of the Chicano 
community quickly went beyond the 
issue of the schools. Students who were 
fired from their jobs in local stores 
for participating in mass marches and 
rallies were quickly backed up by the 
entire community which proceeded to 
boycott those stores. 

But they didn't stop there. They con- 
tacted the parent company and ap- 
plied for their own franchises to com- 
pete with the gringo stores. This re 
sulted in the opening up of community- 
controlled Chicano businesses. Much 
of the financing for La Raza Unida 
Party and other community projects 
has come out of these small businesses. 

Furthermore, to show their attitude 
toward Chicano vendidos, they boy- 
cotted the cleaners owned by the ven- 
dido Chicano school board member. 


For about a week, the community 
went to the gringo cleaners in town to 
drive home the point that they would 
not tolerate one Chicano exploiting 
another. They then proceeded to set 
up a community cleaners. As result 
of these actions no more students were 
fired from their jobs. 

Students put a coat of brown paint 
on a statue of Popeye, symbol of the 
spinach industry, that stands in front 
of City Hall. After two and a half 
months (17 actual school days) the 
school board eapitulated. 

This would have been a resounding 
victory in itself. But the Chicano com- 
munity was not about to let up on its 
initiative. The high school students, 
together with the adults, mounted a 
voter registration campaign which put 
La Raza Unida Party on the ballot 
in three counties and netted an al- 
most 100 percent registration among 
mexicanos. 

This was a first in the history of 
Texas and without doubt in all of Azt- 
lan. Maximum voter registration had 
varied from 15 to 30 percent, as is 
the case throughout Texas. The power 
of this burgeoning movement rightly 
frightened the local ruling class (100 
percent gringo) who desperately tried 
to hinder the party legally. 

Pablo Puente, Raza Unida candidate 
for city council, was ruled off the bal- 
lot in Cristal on the basis of a munici- 
pal law requiring candidates to own 
property. But they succeeded in hav- 
ing the law ruled unconstitutional in 
the federal courts. Puente was placed 
on the ballot and subsequently won 
the election along with Ventura Gon- 
zales, Jr. 

La Raza Unida Party also succeeded 
in forcing the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion to come to Cristal to observe the 
elections so that the ranchers and agri- 
businessmen could not blatantly in- 
timidate people with threats of violence, 
loss of job for voting, or tamper with 
the ballots. 

The real significance of the electoral 
victory for the Chicano community 


in Cristal was apparent at a board 
of education meeting I attended May 
11. The meeting was held in the high 
school cafeteria, which was packed to 


overflowing with at least 250 people, 
predominantly Chicano. 

While the board had previously 
consisted of five gringos and two 
Chicanos, it now consisted of three 
Raza Unida Party members, three 
gringos, and a Chicano who decided 
to move to the left, giving La Raza 
Unida Party a majority. 

Jose Angel Gutierrez, new president 
of the board by a 4-3 vote, called the 
meeting to order. 

Among the points discussed were the 
following: The school district would 
build houses for school employees, but 
rent would be based on a percentage 
of the individual's salary. From now 
on the school buses had to patronize 
all gas stations equally, including the 
Chicano gas stations, such as the one 
where board member Arturo Gonzales 
works (previously all business had 
gone to anglo-owned service stations). 
Employment of personnel for school 
maintenance must reflect the compo- 
sition of the community which is 85 
percent Chicano. 

On all controversial points such as 
the denial of contracts for the fall to 
two racist teachers, the vote was four 
Chicanos, si, three gringos, no. 


The most controversial point, how- 
ever, was reflected in the minutes of 
a special meeting of the school board 
held on April 27. At this meeting 
Gutierrez suggested that Cristal accept 
transfers from the Uvalde School Dis- 
trict. The motion itself was routine and 
harmless enough—on the surface. It 
touched off a heated fight and a law- 
suit. 

Uvalde is a town similar to Cristal 
about 40 miles to the north. It had 
been the scene of a militant strike by 
Chicano students around 14 demands 
such as: the right of teachers to be 
politically active without intimidation 
(Jorge Garcia, candidate of La Raza 
Unida Party for county judge, was fired 
from his teaching job); bilingual edu- 
cation; Chicano studies; more Chicano 
teachers; the right to bring any lit- 
erature into the schools; revision of 


racist text books; and amnesty for 
striking students upon returning to 
school. 


As in Cristal last December, the 
Uvalde school board refused to accept 
the demands of the students and used 
every means of intimidation, such as 
arrests, and denial of graduation to 
seniors, in an attempt to break the 
walkout. 

The students in Uvalde, 
them MAYO activists, turned to Cris- 
tal for aid. Attorney Jesus Gamez, now 
the official attorney of both the Cris- 
tal school board and the city council, 
represented the students 
Uvalde board. 

But aid was even more direct. Gutier- 
rez held that if Uvalde wouldn't grad- 
uate the striking seniors, then Cristal 
High School would. The vote: four 
Chicanos, si, three gringos, no. 

The defeated minority on the board 
then took the board of education to 
court. Jesus Gamez as the attorney 
for the board successfully won the 
case in court, and at the May 11 
meeting, Gutierrez matter-of-factly pre- 
sented the superintendent, a gringo 
at least twice his age, with a bill for 
$2,500 for services rendered by Attor- 
ney Gamez and told him, "See that it's 
taken care of." 

The complete defeat and humilia- 
tion of the gringo board members 
evoked a very apparent manifesta- 
tion of pride and elation in the 
Chicano audience. 

Toward the end of the board meet- 
ing, Armando Trevino, brother of 
walkout leader Mario Trevino, point- 
ed out to the board that in a school 
that was 85 percent Chicano, 20 out 
of the 25 chosen for the National 
Honor Society were anglos. (The five 
Mexican-Americans were considered 
vendidos by the Chicano students. ) 

One anglo teacher denied that there 
had been any discrimination, that it 
was only because more Chicanos 
"weren't qualified." Armando Trevino 
replied, "This happened when I was 
in school, and it is still happening 
that qualified students are not elected 
by teachers. . . I would like theschool 
board to look into it." 

One of the gringo board members, 
typically, objected to discussing this 
point because it wasn't on the agenda. 


before the 


many of 


But this was a new school board now, 
a Chicano school board. Gutierrez 
quickly responded: "If there is any 
problem that any one student or par- 
ent has we will always incorporate it 
into the agenda." 

He then added, "This board is not 
going to stand for any kind of dis- 
crimination. And any time an allega- 
tion of this nature is made we are 
going to look into it." A committee 
headed up by Gutierrez was formed 
on the spot to investigate the charge. 

One could not help but be overcome 
by what was occurring in that room 
in South Texas. For the first time, 
the majority of the people, the Chicano 
people, were running the schools and 
beginning to mete out justice to racist 
teachers and administrators. The Chi- 
cano community was being heard be- 
fore its own schoo! board, rather than 
being insulted by a gringo board 
representing a tiny minority. 

This reality has already resulted in 
important gains for the entire Chicano 
community. By a simple motion of 
the Chicano board, for example, free 
breakfast is now provided for every 
child in every school. 

Gutierrez aims to improvetheschools 
and make the education there relevant 
to Chicanos and thus cut down the 
71 percent dropout rate. 

The Chicano community has been 
faced with difficult problems from 
the beginning of this endeavor. Over 
thirty, anglo faculty members, includ- 
ing some administrators, have re- 
signed from the schools because of 
the victory of La Raza Unida Party 
and the actions taken by the board. 
In spite of this, the school board 
is moving ahead. Since the candi- 
dates of La Raza Unida Party as- 
sumed office on April 15, 1970 the 
following programs have been in- 
stituted in the Crystal City Indepen- 
dent School District: 

1. Complete _ bi-lingual 
through 


education 
third 


from kindergarten 
grade. 

2. A free breakfast and lunch pro- 
gram for 
school. 

3. Banning of the use of the cul- 


every student in every 


turally biased I.Q. tests and English 
Proficiency tests. 

4. The use of relevant texts in the 
classroom, even though they are not 
"state approved," which relate the 
true contributions made to society 
by Chicanos. El Espejo, an anthol- 
ogy of Chicano writings, will be 
used as a high school English book, 
and Stan Steiner's La Raza will be 
a high school reader, as only two 
examples. 

5. Student records have been de- 
clared completely confidential. Crys- 
tal City High School is the first 
secondary school in the United 
States which will no longer provide 
the Selective Service Board with any 
information. This is a reflection of 
the growing anti-war feelings of 
Chicanos who suffer one of the high- 
est death rates in Vietnam. Crystal 
City suffered one of the first casual- 
ties when U.S. troops invaded Cam- 
bodia and Laos this past May. 


All the changes in the schools would 
be too numerous to list here. Chicanos 
are being hired to fill vacancies at all 
levels from teachers, counselors, band 
director, to vice principals and prin- 
cipals. Even the school song has been 
changed to "Jalisco." Bi-cultural edu- 
cation (Chicano studies) will now be- 
come a reality in Crystal City. For 
the first time in its history Cristal has 
the possibility of providing real edu- 
cation for Chicano youth and adults 
alike. 

The City Council in Cristal has also 
been taking action to improve the liv- 
ing conditions of the mexicano. The 
jurisdiction for law enforcement by the 
State police and the Texas Rangers 
has been revoked by the council. This 
will seriously hinder the ability of 
these two racist "law and order" out- 
fits to harass the people of Crystal 
City within their own city limits. The 
all Chicano city police force is now 
required to undergo a community in- 
volvement training program headed 
up by La Raza Unida Party. 

A 20 year contract of municipal 
tax exemption and services for the 
DelMonte Corporation was voided 


when La Raza Unida Party learned 
that the former city councilman who 
signed the contract had been under 
salary from DelMonte at the time. This 
will result in increased revenues for 
the city. Also recently, the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development 
granted $25,000 to the city for the 
formulation of a comprehensive city 
plan. Thus Chicanos will be in the 
position of determining priorities for 
city improvement. At present at least 
one-third of the Chicano community 
has no sewage service or paved streets. 
Also, when citizens now appear before 
the city council to ask for action on 
these and other problems they will 
find official business conducted in both 
Spanish and English, so that they may 
use their native tongue. Likewise in 
school board meetings. 

If La Raza Unida Party is victo- 
rious in the county elections in No- 
vember, a lawsuit may well follow 
which could bring in tax revenues to 
the predominantly Chicano counties. 
This is a result of the revelation that 
the oil companies in Texas have been 
cheating on taxes by digging wells and 
then capping them. As long as they 
are capped, they don't pay taxes. But 
they have received lucrative loans 
from banks on the basis of the value 
of the wells. It is easy to understand 
why the ruling powers in Texas are 
worried about the turn of events. 


At almost every meeting oftheschool 
board since the elections, anglo law- 
yers, from as far away as Dallas and 
Houston, have been present in the 
hope of catching La Raza Unida 
board members on something. But 
the Chicano community is standing 
firm. An oppressed people have got- 
ten a little taste of freedom and they 
are not about to let that go without a 
fight. 

Rather than being intimidated, the 
new Chicano party is projecting an 
ambitious organizing drive which 
could see the party on the ballot in 
26 South Texas counties by 1972. 

As the result of an open nominating 
convention of La Raza Unida Party 
May 2, the gringo power structure 
(i.e., the Democratic Party) will face 


some 40 Chicano candidates in the 
Nov. 3 elections. La Raza Unida is 
running a full slate of candidates in 
the counties of Zavala, La Salle, Dim- 
mit and Hidalgo for all county of- 
fices. 

The giant step that has been taken 
in South Texas is an example of what 
can be done throughout Aztlan. There 
are scores of cities in Aztlan where the 
Chicano is a majority. But even in 
cities where the Chicano makes up 
only 10 or 20 percent of the popula- 
tion, significant gains can be made 
by breaking politically from the two 
capitalist parties. The fight for com- 
munity control can be a dynamic force 
if properly led by an independent Chi- 
cano political party. 

What is needed, however, is to mo- 
bilize people into action around such 
demands as community control of the 


The Road to Chicano Power 


The following are excerpts from the 
introductory remarks made by Mario 
Compean at a May 4, 1970, meeting 
in San Antonio called by the Mexi- 
can-American Youth Organization 
(MAYO) where the principal speaker 
was Jose Angel Gutierrez of La Raza 
Unida Party. Compean is the chair- 
man of the Texas-based MAYO. 

Tonight I want to speak to you on 
two ‘subjects. The first concerns the 
definition of what we interpret to be 
the Chicano movement. Secondly, and 
more specifically, the politics of the 
movement. The election results [of the 
May 2 Democratic primaries] make it 
imperative for me to relate these two 
things to San Antonio. 

For many years people spoke of 
the passivits ef La Raza. Well, in 
1963 there was an awakening. There 
was an awakening of what the sociolo- 
gists and people in general had called 
a sleeping giant. in 1963 in Crystal 
City Chicanos took over the city gov- 


schools in the Chicano community. 

What is needed are Raza Unida par- 
ties everywhere throughout Aztlan. 
Such a party will have to continually 
Struggle against those who want to 
channel every movement for social 
change into support of the gringo rul- 
ing class through the Democratic Par- 
ty, on the one hand, and those ultra- 
leftists who consider electoral activity 
"meaningless" and therefore give a free 
hand to capitalist politicians in keep- 
ing the Chicano and Latino communi- 
ties under illusions and "under con- 
trol 


rhe success of La Raza Unida Party 
in South Texas should be an inspira- 
tion to create two, three, many Cristals. 
As Gutierrez pointed out on May 4, 
1970: "Aztlan has begun, in the south- 
west part of Texas." 


ernment and inspired people elsewhere 
to become active. ... As a result of 
all this activity, this awakening, we 
have had — especially in Texas — a 
concerted effort to make the mexicano 
visible in every aspect of society — 
economically, politically and other- 
wise. Since so many people have their 
Own version, their own ideas, their 
own concepts of what this kind of 
movement is, it is necessary to touch 
on the major approaches. 

There is the extreme radicalism as 
is practiced by some in the movement. 
There is the more mild militancy as 
practiced by others. And then there is 
the moderate approach, and still even 
a conservative approach. 

To the conservative and the moder- 
ate it means working within the system 
slowly for the betterment of the mexi- 
cano. The more militant base their 
approach on making the institutions, 
gringo institutions, respond to the 
needs of people. And the way to do 


p 


p 


it is by confronting it to the limit, 
so that the confrontation remains 
peaceful so long as the other side wants 
it to remain peaceful. Then there are 
the very extreme radicals, the ones 
who advocate violent confrontations. 

At some point violent confrontations 
may be necessary for everybody, when 
the time is right. Probably it will hap- 
pen, because everything seems to be 
pointing in that direction — not because 
the people want it that way, but be- 
cause the institutions still refuse to 
respond whenever we demand our 
rights peacefully. They refuse to re- 
spond, so inevitably there will be vio- 
lent outbreaks, and I am sure that 
people will be hurt on both sides. But 
it will be absolutely necessary for us 
to get justice. 

I talk about that because for three 
years, on every occasion that MAYO 
has made statements, implications 
have been made about what we have 
said. We have said that violence would 
come. Many implied from that that 
MAYO would possibly initiate it. But 
it has not happened. It has not hap- 
pened because we are leading a mass 
group of people whose lives have to 
be considered before any action is 
taken. And in the long run, we have 
to weigh which would do more good 
and who will be hurt the most. Lead- 
ers come and go but the people re- 
main. That's a consideration. (Ap- 
plause) 


To MAYO, this kind of movement 
has meant overall betterment for La 
Raza — most of all economically, but 
socially and politically as well. MAYO 
began by articulating its positions, 
describing its tactics. Then we began 
implementing programs. . . . Amonth 
ago you saw some other results in the 
political arena [the electoral victory 
of La Raza Unida Party in Zavala, 
LaSalle and Dimmit counties]. 


Because of these successes, MAYO 
has achieved a legitimate position in 
the eyes of the public. At the sametime, 
however, we have been attacked by the 
extreme leftists as establishment-orient- 
ed, liberals, sellouts. But, as I said, 
in the end we will see who are the real 
sellouts. 


I would like to talk about politics 
because it is in politics that MAYO has 
had more prominence and success. 
This has a great meaning and impor- 
tance for San Antonio because it is 
here that we will possibly have, next 
to Los Angeles, the largest Chicano 
community in the United States. It is 
here in this county that we have a 
majority, as the census will reveal in 
the coming months. Over 50 percent 
of the population will be Mexican- 
American. It has special significance 
because here in Bexar County the mexi- 
cano has little, as is the case elsewhere. 

We have elected a few officials, but 
never have we had enough to really 
control, which really makes the dif- 
ference. Until we control, we will not 
have power. We talk about Chicano 
power. Controlling the institutions that 
have to be made relevant to our needs 
is Chicano power. 

In Bexar County the educational 
level, as elsewhere, is extremely low. 
Economically, we have nothing. So 
in building our programs we have to 
take these things into consideration 
and all the time push for control... . 
I think we Chicanos will never have 
anything that means anything until 
we have political power. And I think 
that the only way that the Chicano 
will ever have political power is 
through an independent political party, 
a Chicano party, La Raza Unida Par- 
ty. (Applause) 


In terms of San Antonio, there is 
no reason why Chicanos in San An- 
tonio should not be in control. There 
is no reason why there should not be 
a Raza Unida Party in Bexar County. 
Until we have such a thing, we will 
not be able to have any meaningful 
power in this city. MAYO will be in 
the forefront of putting this political 
strategy, as was done in South Texas, 
into practice in San Antonio and else 
where in the state. 

We have the greatest expectations. 
Everything points in that direction. We 
saw that Ralph Yarborough lost. Peo- 
ple are wondering what happened. I'll 
tell you what happened. Ralph Yar- 
borough made the greatest mistake 
that any politician can make. He failed 


to recognize the potential and the im- 
portance of the Chicano vote. (Ap- 
plause) 

The time has come when the Chi- 
canos cannot be taken for granted 
any longer. Politicians of all kinds 
will have to keep reminding themselves 
that the Chicanos are a potent po- 
litical force. Therefore, the worst mis- 
take any politician can make is to 
forget the Chicano. (Applause) 

People are asking now, "Well, what 
about November? Does this mean that 


Mexicanos Need to 
Control Their Own Destinies 


The following are excerpts from the 
speech to the May 4, 1970, meeting 
in San Antonio by Jose Angel Gutierrez, 
leader of La Raza Unida Party and 
the new president of the Crystal City 
school board. 

As you know, there is a new polit- 
ical party in Southwest Texas. It's 
called La Raza Unida Party. The his- 
tory of this party is rather interesting. 

For years the Chicano farmworker 
has made up the majority of the pop- 
ulation in the South Texas counties. 
But he goes trucking across this coun- 
try on his summer vacation (laugh- 
ter), and so he's never there to vote. 
Yet this is precisely the time the pri- 
maries are held—in May. And he is 
already vacationing in his resort area 
by the time the runoffs are held in 
June. So, you see, we are in fact not 
even able to vote. 

We have had other problems which 
we have known about for a long time. 
For instance, the fact that the mexi- 
cano can't cope with the culture of the 
monolingual creatures that abound in 
South Texas. You see, we're literate 
in Spanish, so we can't recognize the 
name of John Waltberger on the bal- 
lot, but we sure as hell recognize Juan 
Garcia. (Laughter) 

Supposedly in this kind of a demo- 
cratic society the citizenry is encour- 
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Chicanos are not going to vote for 
Roy Bentsen [Democratic candidatefor 
U.S. senator], that they should vote 
for Bush [Bentsen's Republican op- 
ponent|?' "Well, there is no difference 
between the two. The only visible dif- 
ference that I see is that Bush has a 
prettier smile. (Laughter and applause) 
In San Antonio there will be a Raza 
Unida Party in 1972. (Applause and 
cheers) The only thing that can keep 
us from achieving this is La Raza it- 
self. 


aged to participate in the political pro- 
cess — but not so in South Texas. 

Someone asked me recently whether 
I thought any type of system other 
than the American political system 
could work in South Texas. I thought 
about it for a minute and suggested 
that the question be reworded because 
we ought to try the American system 
first. (Applause) 

They accuse me and mexicanos in 
Cristal [Crystal City], in Cotulla and 
Carrizo Springs, of being unfair. One 
gringo lady put it very well. She was 
being interviewed around April 6, 
right after the school board elections 
and before the city council elections. 
The guy from Newsweek asked her 
to explain the strange phenomena that 
were occurring in these counties: a 
tremendous voter turnout and a tre 
mendous amount of bloc voting. She 
said, "Well, this is just terrible! Hor- 
rible! A few days ago we elected a 
bunch of bum Mexicans to the city 
council.” And the reporter said, "Well, 
they are 85 percent of this county.” 
And she replied, "That's what I mean! 
They think they ought to run this 
place!" 

By all these little things you can 
begin to understand how to define the 
word "gringo," which seems to be such 
a problem all the time. It's funny, 


A A 
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because the mexicano knows what a 
gringo is. It's the gringos themselves 
that are worried about what the hell 
it is. (Laughter) Let me elaborate on 
it. 

I'm not going to give you a one 
sentence thing on them; I feel they 
deserve at least two sentences. (Laugh- 
ter) The basic idea in using the word 
"gringo" is that it means "foreigner." 
The gringos themselves say, "It's Greek 
to me." So the mexicano says, "It's 
griego [Greek] to me.” That is one 
explanation of its origins, according 
to Professor Americo Paredes of the 
University of Texas. Another is, of 
course, the traditional one about the 
United States troops coming into Mex- 
ico with "green coats." The mexicanos 
would say, with our own pronuncia- 
tion, "Here come the 'green coats.'" 
And there are other explanations. 


The word itself describes an attitude 
of supremacy, of xenophobia— that 
means you're afraid of strangers. I 
piek up a fancy word here and there. 
This attitude is also found in insti- 
tutions, such as the Democratic Party. 
It's in policies like the one that says 
you can't speak Spanish in school 
because it's un-American. It's in the 
values of people who feel that unless 
Mexican music is played by the 
Tijuana Brass or the Baja Marimba 
Band it's no good. You can't eat tacos 
de chorizo [sausage tacos] around the 
corner for 20 cents. You've got to go 
up there to La Fonda [fancy anglo- 
owned Mexican restaurant] and eat a 
$3.50 Mexican plate that gives you 
indigestion. (Applause and laughter) 


The formation of this party came 
about because of the critical need for 
the people to experience justice. It's 
just like being hungry. You've got 
to get food in there immediately, other- 
wise you get nauseous, you get head- 
aches and pains in your stomach. 

We were Chicanos who were starved 
for any kind of meaningful participa- 
tion in decision making, policy mak- 
ing and leadership positions. For a 
long time we have not been satisfied 
with the type of leadership that has 
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been picked for us. And this is what 
a political party does, particularly the 
ones we have here. I shouldn't use 
the plural because we only have one, 
and that's the gringo party. It doesn't 
matter what name it goes by. It can 
be Kelloggs, All-Bran or Shredded 
Wheat, but it's still the same crap. 

These parties, or party, have tradi- 
tionally picked our leadership. They 
have transformed this leadership into 
a kind of broker, a real estate guy who 
deals in the number of votes or pre- 
cincts he can deliver or the geographi- 
cal areas he can control. And he is 
a tape recorder—he puts out what the 
party says. 

A beautiful example of this is Ralph 
Yarborough [Democratic senator from 
Texas]. The only thing he does for 
Chicanos is hire one every six years. 
He's perfectly content with the bigoted 
sheriff and Captain Allee [Texas Rang- 
ers] and the guys that break thestrikes 
in El Rio Grande City and with 
[Wayne] Connally [brother of former 
Texas governor John Connally] and 
all these other people. Well, he gets 
beaten, and he knows why. The Re 
publicans, the Birchers, the Wallace 
ites and all these people went over to 
support Bentsen in the primaries. Yet 
I just read in the paper this after- 
noon that he said, "As always, I will 
vote a straight Democratic ticket in 
November." 

There is only one other kind of 
individual who does that kind of work 
and that's a prostitute. ... 


Four years ago, when the guy who 
is now running for commissioner in 
La Salle County in La Raza Unida 
Party ran in the Democratic primaries, 
it cost him one-third of his annual 
income! That's how much it costs a 
Chicano with a median income of 
$1,574 per family per year. With the 
third party it didn't cost him a cent. 


On top of the excessive filing fees, 
they have set fixed dates for political 
activity, knowing that we have to mi- 
grate to make a living. We are simply 
not here for the May primaries. Did 
you know that in Cotulla, Erasmo 


Andrade [running in the Democratic 
primary for state senator in opposition 
to Wayne Connally] lost by over 300 
votes beeause the migrants weren't 
there? In the Democratic primaries 
you're not going to cut it. In May 
there are only 16 more Chicano votes 
than gringo votes in La Salle County. 
But in November the margin is two 
and one-half to one in favor of Chi- 
canos. 

So you see that what's happening 
is not any big miracle. It's just com- 
mon sense. The trouble is that every- 
body was always bothered and said, 
"We can't get out of the Democratic 
Party. Why bite the hand that feeds 
you?" Well, you bite it because it feeds 
you slop. (Laughter and applause) 
Others say, "Well, why don't you switch 
over and join the Republican Party?" 
Well, let's not even touch on that one. 

Why can't you begin to think very 
selfishly as a Chicano? I still haven't 
found a good argument from anyone 
as to why we should not have a Chi- 
cano party. Particularly when you are 
the majority. If you wanttoimplement 
and see democracy in action— the will 
of the majority — you are not going 
to do it in the Democratic Party. You 
can only do it through a Chicano 
party. (Applause) 

But you see there is another, more 
important, reason, and that is that 
mexicanos need to be in control of 
their destiny. They need to make their 
own decisions. We need to make the 
decisions that are going to affect our 
brothers and maybe our children. We 
have been complacent for too long. 

Did you know that not one of our 
candidates in La Salle County had a 
job the whole time they were running, 
and that they still can't get jobs? The 
same thing happened in Dimmit Coun- 
ty. In Uvalde this is one of the reasons 
there's a walkout. They refused to 
renew the teaching contract of Josue 
Garcia, who ran for county judge. 
That's a hell of a price to pay. But 
that's the kind of treatment that you've 
gotten. 

You've got a median educational 
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level among mexicanos in Zavala 
County of 2.3 grades. In La Salle it's 
just a little worse— about 1.5 grades. 

The median family income in La 
Salle is $1,574 a year. In Zavala it's 
about $1,754. The ratio of doctors, 
the number of newspapers, the health, 
housing, hunger, malnutrition, illiter- 
acy, poverty, lack of political repre- 
sentation— all these things puttogether 
spell one word: colonialism. You've 
got a handful of gringos controlling 
the lives of muchos mexicanos. And 
it's been that way for a long time. 

Do you think things are going to get 
better by putting faith in the Democratic 
Party and Bentsen? Or that things are 
going to get better because you've got 
a few more Chicanos elected to office 
now within the traditional parties? 
Do you think that things are going to 
get better now that the U.S. Com- 
mission on Civil Rights has officially 
claimed that there is discrimination 
against mexicanos? They've finally 
found out it's for real — we're discrim- 
inated against! (Laughter) Do you 
think that things are going to get 
better simply because kids are walking 
out of schools — kids who can't vote, 
who in many cases can't convince the 
community to stand behind them? 

No, it's not going to get better. We 
are going to have to devise some 
pretty ingenious ways of eliminating 
these gringos. Yet they don't really 
have to be too ingenious. All you have 
to do is go out there and look around 
and have a little common sense. 

It stands to reason that if there are 
two grocery stores in town and we are 
the ones who buy from them, then if 
we stop buying from them they are 
going to go down. If you talk about 
transferring the wealth, that's how you 
doit... 

In 1960 there were 26 Texas coun- 
ties in which Chicanos were a major- 
ity, yet not one of those counties was 
in the control of Chicanos. If you 
want to stand there and take that you 
can. You can be perfectly content just 
like your father and your grandfather 
were, con el sombrero en el mano 


[with hat in hand]. 

That's why most of our traditional 
organizations will sit there and pass 
resolutions and mouth off at conven- 
tions, but they'll never take on the 
gringo. They'll never stand up to him 
and say, "Hey, man, things have got 
to change from now on. Que pase lo 
que pase [Let whatever happens hap- 
pen]. We've had it long enough!" 

This is what we've got to start doing. 
If you don't go third party, then 
you've got to go the independent route, 
because there is no other way you are 
going to gef on the November ballot. 
And don't try to put in a write-in 
candidate. That never works... . 

The recent elections here in April for 
school board and city council demon- 
strated something that many people 
knew was a fact. It was almost like 
predicting that the sun is going tocome 
up in the morning; if you can count, 
you know what the results are going to 
be. But an interesting factor is going 
to enter in now. We won in an off year 
in the nonpartisan races, which means 
that we were able to elect a minority 
to these positions. So now the estab- 
lishment has all summer long to figure 
out how to stop the mexicano. This is 
where we get back to the old tricks 
and lies of the gringo. 

They tried the "outside agitator" bit 
on me but it didn't work because I 
was born in Crystal City. So they 
changed gears. Then they tried the 
"communist" one for a while— until 
they found out I was in the U.S. Army 
Reserves. (Laughter and applause) 
Then somewhere they dug up my "kill 
a gringo” thing of about a year ago 
when I said that I would kill a gringo 
in self-defense if I were attacked... . 

Another lie is the white liberal ap- 
proach. "I like Mexican food. Oh, I 
just love it!" And this is the kind of 
guy who's got the molcajete {Aztec 
mortar and pestle for cooking] sitting 
as an ash tray in his living room. 
(Applause and laughter) 

This kind of character is the one 
that cautions you, "Be careful. Don't 
be racist in reverse. It's bad enough 
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that gringos don't like 'Meskins' and 
'Meskins' don't like gringos. You have 
to talk things over. You have to turn 
the other cheek. You've got to be nice. 
You've got to be polite. You can't use 
foul language in public. You have to 
have a constructive program.” 

They ask us, "What are you going 
to do for the schools in Crystal City?" 
And when we answer, "Bring educa- 
tion,” they don't know what the hell 
we're talking about. 

You see, that's another thing about 
the liberal. They always love to make 
you feel bad. And oh, my God, we 
hate to hurt the feelings of a good 
anglo liberal, don't we? Well, hell, tell 
them the truth! 

We've been hurting for a long time. 
They think we've got education, but 
we know different. How come we have 
71 percent dropouts in Crystal City? 
It's miseducation. We ain't got teach- 
ers down there, we've got neanderthals. 

These are the kinds of problems we 
are going to be faced with by the time 
November comes along. But a lot of 
people ain't going to buy it. The kids 
in the schools aren't going to stand 
for it. They see what this whole gringo 
thing has done to their parents, what 
it's done to our community, what it's 
done to our organizations. And noth- 
ing is going to prevent them from get- 
ting what is due them. 

There's no generation gap in Crystal 
City. To the old people who are ex- 
perienced this is nothing new. The 
older people in Crystal City, who have 
experienced years and years of hu- 
miliation and blows to their dignity, 
know what's going on. There was a 
problem for a while with the 25- to 
45-year-olds who were trying to be 
gringos. But that's no longer true. You 
see, those are the parents of these kids, 


and these kids got their parents 
straight very early in the game. (Ap- 
plause).... 


You know, civil rights are not just 
for those under 21. They're for every- 
body—for grandma, for daddy and 
mama, and los chamaquitos [children] 
and primos [cousins] and sisters, and 


so on. We've all got to work together. 
That means that all of us have to 
pitch in. And this is why in Crystal 
City you no longer hear "Viva La 
Raza" and "Chicano Power" and "La 
Raza Unida" all over the place. We 
don't talk about it anymore because 
it's a reality. You see, there la familia 
mexicana esta organizada (the Mexican 
family is organized]. Aztlan has begun 
in the southwest part of Texas. (Pro- 
longed applause) 

Our actions have made "La Raza 
Unida" more than just a slogan. Be 
ginning with the walkout, we began 
organizing and moving in to counter- 
attack every time the gringo tried to 
put pressure on the mexicano. Boy- 
cott his store. Point the finger at him. 
Expose him for the animal that he is. 
Bring in the newspapers and photo- 
graphers and the tape recorders. Let 
the world seeit. . . 

So don't let anybody kid you. We 
are the consumers, we are the major- 
ity. We can stop anything and we can 
make anything in South Texas if we 
stick together and begin using com- 
mon sense. 

This third party is a very viable 
kind of alternative. It's a solution. For 
once you can sit in your own court- 
house and you don't havetotalk about 
community control because youarethe 
community. And we are not talking 
about trying to run for Congress be- 
cause you are sitting on the school 
board and then four years from now 
you're going to run for county judge. 
That's not the name of the gameeither. 

We are talking about bringing some 
very basic elements the lives of 
mexicanos—like education and like 
making urban renewal work for mexi- 
canos instead of being the new way of 
stealing land. We got screwed once with 
the Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo and 
now we're getting it under "Model 
Cities" and urban renewal. (Appiause) 


into 


You can be as imaginative as you 
want and do 
want once you run units of govern- 
ment. I'll give you an example. Every- 
one publicizes the fact that the Panthers 


almost anything you 
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are feeding kids all over the country. 
And everybody pours out money at 
cocktail parties and gets very con- 
cerned about little kids eating in the 
morning. 

Well, the gringos in Cristal pulled 
out another one of their gimmicks 
and just a few days before the elections 
they decided to experiment with a pi- 
lot program of feeding kids in the 
morning. It was going to last for six 
weeks and feed 30 kids. They were 
going to watch them. They were going 
to experiment, study, conduct a survey 
to see if they grew an inch. (Laughter) 

Well, right now in Crystal City any 
kid who wants to eat can eat. Free 
breakfast in all the schools. You can 
do that, you see. You can also bevery, 
very friendly to your opposition. You 
can rule them out of order when they 
get out of hand. You can slap them on 
the hand: "That's a no no!" 

They can't hold an illegal meeting — 
like they tried yesterday with theschool 
board while I was out of town. They 
tried to take advantage of the fact that 
I was out of town to hold a special 
meeting. But the law says you must 
give three days' notice. So the gringos 
failed in their attempt to hire a princi- 
pal to their liking. We don't need to be 
experts in parliamentary procedure. 
All we have to do is follow the book 
and tell them, "No, no! You can't do 
that!" (Laughter and applause) 

Let me be serious for a few minutes, 
because I think we have laughed 
enough. Mario was talking about hav- 
ing a third party in Bexar County by 
1972. Good luck, Mario. (Applause) 

It doesn't matter if you don't agree 
with MAYO because this thing is no 
longer just MAYO. The response that 
we've had to this third party in all 
sections of our communities has been 
overwhelming. You saw the results. 
You can count votes just as I did. 

The third party is not going to get 
smaller. It's going to get bigger. 

You have three choices. First, you 
can be very active in this thing. For 
once we are not talking about being 
anti-Democratic or pro-Republican or 


pro-Democrat and anti- Republican. We 
are talking about being for La Raza, 
the majority of the people in South 
Texas. So there are a lot of things you 
can do and be very actively involved 
in. 

If you don't choose that route, you 
can stay home and watch baseballand 
just come out and vote. But otherwise 
stay home. Don't get in the way. 

The third thing you can do is lend 
your support, your general agreement. 
Often we are too critical of ourselves, 
and the gringo misunderstands that. 
He says, "You're disorganized, there's 
no unity among you.” Hell, he can't 
understand an honest discussion when 
he hears one. 

So, you've got these three roles that 
you can play.Or you can get very, 
very defensive and say, "This is wrong, 
this is un-American because you're 
bloc voting.” But don't forget that the 
Democrats do it too. You can say that 
this is racism in reverse, but don't 
forget that we are the majority. And 
you can say that this is going to up- 
set the whole situation in the state of 


Texas because we will never be able 
to elect a senator, because we're seg- 
regating ourselves and cutting our- 
selves apart and that this is not what 
we should be trying to do, that we 
should be trying to integrate, etc., etc. 
Well, before you go on your warpath 
or campaign, come down and tell that 
to my sheriff. Tell him how much you 
like him. Or, better yet, move on down 
the road a bit and tell it to Ranger 
Allee himself. 


Build your constituency, build your 
community — that's how we will be 
electing three and possibly four con- 
gressmen in the very near future. 
There's going to be another congress- 
man in Bexar County, and there's not 
room for all of them on the North side 
[anglo section of San Antonio). 
(Laughter and applause) So we have 
some very interesting developments 
coming up. 

To the gringos in the audience, I 
have one final message to convey: Up 
yours, baby. You've had it, from now 
on. (Standing ovation) 


| SUPPORT LA RAZA UNIDA PARTY! 


Unida Party are working men and 
women, most of them unemployed as the result of a conscious policy 
of the anglo-owned businesses. The mayor of Cotulla, Alfredo Zamora, 


The candidates of La Raza 


still can't get a job in his own town. In an area where the median 
family income is under $1,800 a year, financing a campaign is not 
an easy matter. Financial contributions are most welcome and may 
be sent to: La Raza Unida Party, c/o Jose Angel Gutierrez, 124 West 
Edwards St., Crystal City, Texas. Chicano teachers who are interested 
in working in the first Chicano-controlled school district in Aztlan 
should also contact Gutierrez. 
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Further Reading 


Other books on the Chicano movement which can be ordered from Path- 
finder Press: 


North from Mexico/Carey McWilliams 2.95 
La Raza: Forgotten Americans/Julian Samora 2.50 
Delano: The Story of the California Grape Strike/John G. Dunne 1.95 


On Latin America: 

Insurgent Mexico/John Reed 

The Underdogs (Mexican Revolution)/Mariano Azuela 

Zapata: The Ideology of a Peasant Revolutionary/Robert P. Millon 

Capitalism and Underdevelopment in Latin America/Andre 
Gunder Frank 

Hugo Blanco Must Not Die/Andre Gunder Frank 

Guatemala: Occupied Country/Eduardo Galeano (cloth) 

The Great Fear in Latin America/John Gerassi 

Latin American Radicalism: Left «and Nationalist 
Movements/Irving Horowitz, Josue de Castro, John Gerassi (eds.) 

Black Jacobins: Toussaint L'Ouve-iire and the San Domingo 
Revolution/C.L.R. James 

Puerto Rico: Freedom and Power in the Caribbean/Gordon K. 
Lewis — . 

Mexico '68: The Students Speak/ U.S. Committee for Justice to 
Latin American Political Prisoners 

Latin America: Reform or Revolution/James Petras, Maurice 
Zeitlin (eds.) 

Land or Death: Hugo Blanco and the Peasant Struggle in Peru/ 
Frances Starr 

Revolution in the Revolution? Armed Struggle and Political Struggle 
in Latin America/Regis Debray 

The Youth Movement and the Alienation of Society/Jose Revueltas 


(write for free catalog) 
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